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SPECIAL REPORT: 








How Safe 
Are Air Purifiers? 


ér- 





Victims of hay fever, asthma, allergies who seek 


relief through electronic air cleansers are breathing 


ozone, a poisonous gas. How harmful is it? Here’s 


what an investigation by Home Safety Review revealed. 


N NEARLY any drug or depart- 

ment store you can pick up an 
electric device that will reputedly 
“clean” household air of odors, 
fumes, pollen and dust. These air 
purifiers, sometimes called ozona- 
tors, are glowingly advertised to 
relieve victims of hay fever, asthma 
and sinus discomfort. A few zealous 
manufacturers have even claimed 
their ozonizing instrument will 
help cure cancer, tuberculosis and 
arthritis. 

But one aspect manufacturers 
don’t advertise is that ozone gen- 
erated by air purifiers is a highly 
poisonous gas. 

This fact is no secret among 
manufacturers, public health offi- 


owners of the devices, demanded 
more information. HSR investigated 
and found conflicting evidence on 
the safety of air purifiers. The con- 
troversy centers around whether 
the amount of ozone produced is 
sufficient to poison humans. Man- 
ufacturers say it isn’t; some others 


disagree. 


Strongly supporting the poison- 
ing power of air purifiers is a re- 
cent case of an Illinois woman 
who slept all night in a closed bed- 
room in which an air purifier was 
operating. In the morning her eyes 
were swollen shut, her throat and 
lungs intensely parched. She was 
rushed to the hospital where doc- 
tors, noting her lungs appeared 


- cials and testing laboratories; how- “burned,” put her under oxygen. 
ety ever, because of scanty publicity, ils lnalik wih 
“4 few users of purifiers are aware of pee 
aly any danger. 

oe Last fall when Home Safety Re- jogs frequent users of purifiers, said 
‘i view pointed out the hazard of air te remove impurities from air, are 
i purifiers, disturbed readers, mostly those who ole from allergies. 
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She recovered but was hospitalized 
for two weeks. 


Although no tests were made to 
determine the concentration of 
ozone in her bedroom (hence it was 
not scientifically proved that ozone 
was the culprit) doctors agreed her 
symptoms were those of ozone poi- 
soning. Overdoses of ozone charac- 
teristically attack the mucous mem- 
branes of the respiratory organs 
and can cause pulmonary edema. 


Ozone in smog 


Ozone is found in air in infinitesi- 
mal quantities and is considered an 
important factor in eye-smarting 
California smog. It is created nat- 
urally by a reaction between oxy- 
gen and ultra violet rays of the 
sun or by electricity. You can often 
detect the pungent smell of ozone 
after a lightning storm or after a 
short circuit. Artificially, ozone is 
formed in air purifiers either by a 
small ultra violet bulb or by a si- 
lent discharge between electrodes. 


Since we breathe a tiny amount 
of ozone every day without ap- 
parent harm, the question is how 
much ozone is detrimental. This 
has been a subject of disagreement 
for years. Industry has set the per- 
missible concentration of ozone for 
eight-hour exposure at 0.1 of a 
part per million parts of air (ppm). 
Extremely conservative authorities 
place the maximum allowance as 
low as 0.01 ppm. 


The National Bureau of Stand- 
ards attempts to keep ozone con- 
centration below 0.03 ppm in lab- 
oratories because lab workers 
complain if it is higher. The Federal 
Trade Commission has stated that 
0.5 ppm irritates the respiratory 
membranes and that 10 ppm will 
cause sore throat in 15 minutes and 
could endanger life in two hours. 
One study shows that individuals 
commonly suffer headache and 
throat dryness after continued ex- 
posure above 0.1 ppm. 
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Extensive experiments on the ef- 
fects of ozone on animals have 
been conducted by the Public 
Health Service. Dr. Herbert E. 
Stokinger, chief of toxicologic serv- 
ices and well known authority on 
ozone, reveals that ozone at very 
low concentrations of 1 or 2 ppm 
severely damages lungs of animals 
within a short time. Tests show 
that 3.8 ppm kills 50 per cent of 
the mice exposed for four hours. 
Stokinger affirms that although 
these studies pertain to animals, 
humans would undergo the same 
reactions. 


After several years of studying 
ozone, Stokinger is convinced that 
“the deleterious effects of ozone on 
health far outweigh whatever ben- 
eficial effects may be claimed for 
ozone.” 


Some ozonators, according to 
tests, produce not only ozone, but 
nitrogen oxide which in combina- 
tion are thought to be a thousand 
times as toxic as carbon monoxide. 
Experiments by the California 
State Department of Public Health 
showed that ozone and oxides of 
nitrogen emitted by an ozonizing 
instrument on the market would 
kill mice within a few hours. 


Producers measure danger 


Some producers of ozone gener- 
ating devices are aware of the 
ozone danger and have sent their 
product to private laboratories for 
testing. Home Safety Review asked 
three manufacturers of air purifiers 
for data on how much ozone their 
products gave off. 


Puritron Corporation, producers 
of a device marketed as Puritron, 
supplied results of tests conducted 
on its product at Yale University 
Laboratory of Applied Biodynam- 
ics. Dr. Leon Greenberg, who su- 
pervised the tests, reported that 
after Puritron operated constantly 
for 43 hours in a small enclosed 
room, only .027 ppm of ozone could 
be detected. Dr. Greenberg con- 





cluded that the instrument pre- 
sented “no hazard to health from 
exposure to ozone.” 


Another manufacturer did not 
know whether his product gave off 
a harmful amount of ozone and 
shrugged it off with “Nobody's 
complained.” The third failed to 
reply. 

A nationwide merchandising 
chain told Home Safety Review it 
refused to stock air purifiers be- 
cause its laboratories, after testing 
two brands of the 6 inch size, felt 
there might be ozone hazard. 


Not recommended 


Consumers Research, Inc., a non- 
profit testing organization, has re- 
fused to recommend air purifiers to 
the public. Consumers Research 
points out that ozone, in addition 
to being potentially hazardous, 
does not remove odors but tends 
to desensitize the sense of smell, 
making persons less aware of odor. 
This has hazardous implications in 
itself, warns CR. It might reduce 
a person’s ability to detect smoke 
from an incipient fire or gas escap- 
ing from a burner. 


In view of the evidence—or lack 
of it—it is difficult to flatly con- 
demn or approve use of air puri- 
fiers generating ozone. Apparently, 
some devices produce a harmful 
amount of the gas and others do 
not. 


But surely any owner of an air 
purifier should be aware of the 
danger of ozone and constantly on 
guard against it. A sharp unusual 
odor (ozone can be sensed at con- 
centrations of 0.01 to 0.05 ppm) 
or the slightest dry throat should 
be causes for alarm. A_ person 
should also provide proper ventila- 
tion in a room containing a puri- 
fier; this helps prevent dangerous 
concentrations of ozone. 


If a person detects ozone he 
should stop using the purifier and 
inform the manufacturer.@ 
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OWER MOWERS, especially 

rotaries with their powerful pro- 
peller blades, are notorious for 
clipping off hands, toes and feet. 
Less well known, but more in- 
sidious, is the rotary’s ability to 
pick up and hurl objects and 
broken blades at-a-speed of nearly 
200 miles per hour. These missiles 
fly indiscriminately, striking down 
mower operators and innocent by- 
standers. 

Among the identified flying ob- 
jects are rocks, wire, oyster shells, 
rope, pieces of aluminum, bits of 
clothes hangers, nails, bones and 
mower blades. 

Take a look at these mower 
tragedies: 


e A four-year-old Chicago boy, 
sitting in a swing watching his 
father mow the lawn, suddenly 
screamed and fell unconscious. Pro- 
truding from between his eyes and 
piercing his brain was an 8-inch 
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long scrap of copper wire, cast off 
by the mower. After brain surgery, 
the boy died in the hospital of 
blood poisoning. 


e A 15-year old Oklahoma boy: was 
more fortunate. The mower he was 
operating lurched and he felt a 
pellet hit his stomach. He was not 
in pain, but his stomach felt a 
little sore. A few hours later sur- 
geons removed a 2-inch rusty nail 
that had passed through his stom- 
ach and come to rest in the ab- 
dominal cavity. The boy recovered 
with no permanent ill effects. 


e A middle-aged man, cutting the 
lawn of his ranch, ran his mower 
over a strip of baling wire. The 
blade snipped off a one-inch piece, 
flipped it back over the mower and 
deep into the man’s chest, killing 
him. 

e Especially pathetic was the 
strange killing of a 58-year-old man 





SILES 


by a neighbor's power mower. The 
man had just concluded a chat 
with his neighbor and was strolling 
back across the street toward home 
when he fell dead with his neigh- 
bor’s mower blade planted firmly 
in his back. 

e A Florida woman was killed by 
a blade that sailed 50 feet from a 
mower and through a window pane 
before striking her. 

e A three-year-old girl sitting on 
her doorstep was killed by a flying 
piece of steel hurled from a mower 
operated across the street. 


How to control flying missiles 


e Make sure the area to be mowed 
is clear of all wires, stones and 
other objects. 

e Examine area for rough spots, 
such as tree roots, which might 
break blade, then avoid them. 

e Never allow children or adults 
in the immediate mowing area.@ 
















ff Warm weather picnics— 
ideal breeding ground 
for bacteria-poisoned foods. 





Beware: FOOD not fit to eat 


Food poisoning is a prevalent hazard, but easy to outwit if you know how. 


5 erig-me women in Wisconsin were hospitalized 
with food poisoning after they ate a hamburger 
casserole at a pot luck supper. 

One hundred train passengers arriving for a Wash- 
ington conference attracted nationwide sympathy 
when they disembarked, weak and nauseous after 
eating contaminated turkey. 

A Michigan family, seriously poisoned by home 
canned beets, were saved by a rare serum flown from 
Cincinnati and sped to the hospital by police. 

A pilot flying his private plane over Oregon fell 
unconscious from food poisoning, but landed safely 
after being revived by the barking of his canine 
passenger. 

These food poisonings were among thousands re- 
ported last year. And thousands more went unpubli- 
cized. So widespread is food poisoning that probably 
everyone at some time suffers nausea, stomach 
cramps and diarrhea from eating “spoiled” food. The 
food may inflict only slight irritation; on the other 


hand, it can induce shock, prostration, paralysis and 
in rare instances death. 


Recipe for prevention 


The solution to the food poisoning problem is quite 
simple: If all foods were kept clean, cooked thor- 
oughly and properly refrigerated, food poisoning 
would become extinct. 

Food becomes unfit for eating when it is overrun 
by certain bacteria. These microbes, if the food is 
a warm moist breeding ground, multiply vigorously, 
can reach poisonous proportions within four hours. 
If enough bacteria are eaten they attack the stomach 
and intestine tissues, causing inflammation which in 
turn produces abdominal pain, vomiting, diarrhea 
and perhaps fever. 

Or the bacteria may not be harmful themselves, 
but as they multiply in food they create poisoning 
agents called toxins. These are especially hazardous 
because they cannot be detected by taste or smell. 
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Before food becomes danger_us two things must 
happen: the food must be contaminated by certain 
bacteria and then kept warm long enough to allow 
bacteria to grow. é 

For example, suppose you are mixing a bowl of 
potato salad. On your hand is a cut swarming with 
invisible bacteria. A bit of potato splashes onto your 
hand, picking up bacteria and carrying them back 
into the bowl. The food is now contaminated, but 
if you refrigerate it you are perfectly safe, because 
bacteria don’t thrive in the cold. 

Instead you take the salad to a picnic and let it 
sit for several hours in the warm sun which provides 
a perfect temperature for spawning bacteria. You 
eat the salad and within a few hours yoil become 
nauseous—as does everyone else who indulged. 


Tempting and hazardous 


Unfortunately our most popular food stuffs are the 
most frequent culprits in poisonings. High on the 
list are: ham—especially minced ham containing gela- 
tin—chicken, mayonnaise, barbecued beef, roast beef, 
bologna, turkey, pudding, custards, layer cakes, cream 
meringue pies. 

Although these types of poisonings can be serious 
they are hardly ever fatal. However, another rare 
type—known as botulism—kills 65 per cent of its 
victims. This can be contacted by eating home canned 
foods, especially green beans, that have not been 
processed at high temperatures required to kill bac- 
terial toxins. 

Here are ways to avoid food poisoning: 

e If frozen foods thaw do not refreeze them, but 
use as soon as possible. 

e Always heat pre-cooked foods such as TV dinners 
at the temperature and for length of time stated on 
label. 

¢ When you prepare meat, gravy, salads with dress- 
ing or foods containing eggs, serve them within two 
hours or refrigerate. 

¢ Put left-overs in the refrigerator within an hour 
and keep them there until they are to be reheated. 

© Cook foods thoroughly, according to label direc- 
tions or cook book. 

¢ Don't prepare sandwiches or picnic dishes more 
than four hours before eating time unless you can 
refrigerate them. 

¢ Don't touch food with unwashed hands or one 
that has an infected cut or sore. 

e Avoid coughing on food. 

® Don't eat foods that have an “off” flavor—or odor. 

¢ Keep your kitchen absolutely clean. 

¢ If you do home canning, use a pressure cooker 
and cook these foods thoroughly again before serving.@ 
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FACT OR FICTION? 


Are the following statements right or 
wrong? Mark your choices, then turn 
the page for some surprising answers. 


10. 


Canned food opened, then left in 
its original container becomes 
contaminated and unfit for eat- 
ing within a short time. 
Yes. No 


Food poisoning is a summertime 
malady. Yes___ No 


Never refrigerate hot foods be- 
cause the outside crust cools, 
sealing in heat and causing food 
to spoil. Yes No 


Ptomaine poisoning may be 
common, but it can be deadly. 
Yes No 


Potatoes that have sprouted are 
poisonous. Yes_.__ No 


Modern methods have wiped out 
the dreaded disease trichinosis. 


Yes No . 


You can spot dangerous food by 
its strange odor and flavor. 


Yes No 


Cook your food and it can’t hurt 
you. Yes No__ 


Common mold — the kind that 
forms on bread or refrigerated 
foods — isn’t highly poisonous 
but can sicken you. 


Yes___ No 


Tularemia is a disease hunters 
should beware. 
ees 
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Answers to food 


quiz: “FACT or FICTION?” 


1. Cans can’t contaminate 


Contrary toa popular miscon- 
ception, food left in an opened 
“tin can” will less likely become 
contaminated than if it is trans- 
ferred to a clean dish. After all, 
the can is sterile, the dish prob- 
ably is not. And the metal can 
does not taint the food. If you 
use only part of the contents of 
a can, simply store the re- 
mainder in the refrigerator. If 
the food does spoil, bacteria 
were introduced from some- 
where besides the can. 


2. Perennial hazard 


Food poisoning knows no sea- 
sons; it can as well happen in 
winter as summer, and does quite 
frequently. However, opportun- 
ities for poisoning — such as 
group picnics—are undoubtedly 
greater in summer and account 
for warm weather outbreaks of 
food poisoning. 


3. The colder the better 


Letting food cool before re- 
frigerating it is a popular fal- 
lacy. There’s no danger in re- 
frigerating hot food; the only 
consequence is a few extra pen- 
nies on the refrigerator bill. Ex- 
periments have proved that the 
hot interiors of hams, chickens, 
broths and custards cooled 
faster in the refrigerator than 
at room temperature. 


4. The ptomaine myth 


There is no such thing as 
“ptomaine poisoning.” It is a 
misnomer, applied indiscrimi- 
nately to all kinds of food poi- 
soning. Most ptomaines are 
harmless chemical substances, 
found in decomposed protein 
foods such as limburger cheese. 
The Greenland Eskimoes are 
fond of eating rotten fish—full 
of ptomaines—and the Chinese 
like rotten eggs—another harm- 
less ptomaine food. 


5. Poison is skin deep 


Potatoes with sprouts may 
contain a poisonous alkaloid 
known as solanin which will 
sicken you. However, the solanin 
is confined to the surface of the 
potato, so if you peel one-fourth 
inch deep you dispose of the 
solanin and can eat the potato 
safely. 


6. Danger in pork 


Despite modern meat process- 
ing, trichinosis (caused by a 
tiny worm-like parasite that is 
transferred from pork to man’s 
stomach and the muscles) is 
astonishingly prevalent. A study, 
based on autopsies in all parts 
of the country, revealed trichi- 
nosis in 36 per cent of the 
bodies examined. The disease 
is incurable, ( although the 








worms eventually die) and 
causes nausea, cramps, intense 
muscular pain and general loss 
of muscular strength. 


To prevent trichinosis cook all 
pork well-done; never tolerate 
any pink portions. 


7. A nose is not enough 


Unfortunately, many foods 
can spoil without assuming a 
bad flavor, appearance or odor. 
Consequently, you can gobble 
up poisonous food with relish. 
However, if food does taste or 
smell abnormal don’t eat it, for 
it’s surely spoiled. 


8. Don’t depend on heat 


Cooking sometimes wards off 
food poisoning and sometimes 
doesn’t. High temperatures will 
kill bacteria but not toxins, once 
they are created by bacteria. 
Cleanliness to prevent contami- 
nation of food is just as im- 
portant as thorough cooking. 


9. Like Roquefort? 


Molds may be repulsive, but 
eating them won't hurt you. 
Take a look at Roquefort cheese 
—loaded with green mold. 


10. Rabbit plague 


Tularemia, a disease resem- 
bling the plague, infects wild 
rabbits which pass it on to man. 
Two ways to avoid it: use rub- 
ber gloves to dress rabbits and 
never eat insufficiently cooked 
rabbit meat. 
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NEW LAW 
for OLD HAZARDS 


Labeling bill now in Congress would 


compel manufacturers to list dangerous ingredients 


and a warning on household chemicals. 








Ww 


PRESENT SITUATION 


Only 8 states have any kind 
of labeling law for household 
chemicals. They are: Colorado, 
Connecticut, Illinois, lowa, Kan- 
sas, Massachusetts, New York 


and Texas. 
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| Meaney year nearly 400 children 
die, hundreds are maimed and 
thousands sickened when they gulp 
down “harmless” household prod- 
ucts such as detergent, furniture 
polish, hair lotion, kerosene. Often 
as not in these cases, a stricken 
parent exclaims, “But I didn’t even 
know that was poison!” 


Why not? Because many com- 
mon household chemicals with le- 





Each of these household products poisoned a child last year in New York City. 


thal potentialities bear no warnings, 
no list of toxic ingredients—no ink- 
ling of danger. And parents una- 
ware of possible tragedy don't 
bother to keep such items out of 
baby’s reach. 


But something is being done to 
help prevent poisonings from in- 
adequately labeled household prod- 


ucts. 


There is now a bill in Congress 
which would compel manufactur- 
ers to label all packaged chemicals 
containing hazardous substances. 
The bill, called the “Uniform Haz- 
ardous Substances Act,” was insti- 
gated by the American Medical As- 
sociation after eight years of study- 
ing the deplorable confusion and 
inadequacy of existing chemical la- 


beling laws. 


One purpose of the bill is to dis- 
courage careless handling and stor- 
age of potentially harmful products 
found around the home, according 
to Bernard E. Conley, Ph.D., for- 
mer director of the AMA’s Commit- 
tee on Toxicology which developed 
the bill. Under the proposed law 














QUESTIONS ABOUT LABELING LAW 


Q. Wouldn't voluntary labeling be better? 


A. No! Voluntary labeling would be helpful, but not a satisfac- 
tory substitute — for uniform labeling regulations. Voluntary 
labeling would require continual watchdog committees within 
and outside the industry to seek out improperly labeled prod- 
ucts and to convince new concerns of the necessity of proper 
labeling. This alternative to legislation would be a huge task 
and its effectiveness is doubtful. 


Q. What types of products should be covered? 


A. All chemical. products with hazardous ingredients which are 
not now specifically regulated. Chemicals used in commercial 
establishments, such as hotels, garages, laundries, and restau- 
rants, need the benefit of labeling as greatly as those entering 
the home. Examination of over 1000 varieties of products re- 
vealed that three-quarters of these contain substances which 
are moderately toxic or worse. 


Q. Does the bill provide a guide for use of such words as ‘“Dan- 
ger,”” “Warning,” or “Caution’’? 


A. Yes, in order to provide a uniform standard for warning labels 
nationwide. These words describe only major differences in de- 
grees of hazard from toxicity, flammability, skin irritation, ex- 
plosiveness and radioactivity. Numerical values provide a 
standard for the use of these words. For example, “Danger” 
is employed for all products lethal in quantities up to two tea- 
spoonsful, for products which are highly flammable, strongly 
irritant, or corrosive as established by standard tests. “Warn- 
ing” or “Caution” is applied to all other products considered 
to have hazardous properties. 


What are the advantages of picture symbols? 


A. (1) They facilitate recognition of the hazards by all age 
groups; (2) they are independent of the language barriers of 
age, education or foreign birth; (3) they are more concise and 
convincing than general admonitions such as “Keep out of 
reach of children” or “Harmful if swallowed”; (4) recognition 
could be taught to the poison-consuming age group (2-5 years) 
by teaching the child to look for these symbols. 


Q. Would the act require precautionary labeling of practically 
every chemical? 


A. No. Only chemicals which are hazardous because of toxicity 
or other properties specified in the Act when employed in the 
customary manner or under reasonably anticipated conditions 
of handling and use. This would also disallow claims for safety. 
It is estimated that about 80 per cent of all household and 
commercial chemical products need some form of precaution- 


ary labeling. 











a housewife would be immediately 
alerted to the possible dangers of 
a product by its label which would 
include a list of hazardous ingredi- 
ents, their potentialities for harm, 
directions for safe use and first aid 
instructions. 

Also accompanying the bill is a 
recommendation that labels of haz- 
ardous substances carry a warning 
symbol, such as the familiar flame 
to indicate high flammability and 
the skull and crossbones, traditional 
sign for poison. These could be 
easily interpreted by the illiterate. 


The law would be a model for 
states, giving our country uniform 
labeling regulations on not only 
household chemicals, but also on 
industrial and commercial chemi- 
cals. At present only eight states 
have any kind of labeling law for 
household chemicals and only five 
states regulate labeling of indus- 
trial chemicals. 


Reasons for opposition 


Opposition to the labeling bill 
has come from manufacturers who 
offer these arguments: Warning la- 
bels will frighten the public and 
cut sales of products. Listing con- 
tents of a product exposes trade 
secrets to competitors. 


In rebuttal the AMA points to 
the fact that when legislation was 
passed requiring drugs to carry 
cautions people did not stop buy- 
ing. The AMA also doubts that 
manufacturers today have been able 
to maintain trade secrets. 


This bill has but one purpose, ac- 
cording to Conley, and that is to 
protect the public. Dr. Conley urges 
everyone concerned about prevent- 
ing poisonings at home and at work 
to support the labeling bill of haz- 
ardous substances by writing his 
Congressman. 


Says Conley: “The sooner this 
legislation is enacted the sooner the 
statistics on maiming, injuries and 
deaths from these products will 
drop.”"@ 
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at Here are 10 pages 


of materials to help you plan 


a community campaign on gun safety. 


Give Guns to the Women! 


That’s what they did in Sioux Falls. Purpose: to teach housewives how to handle menfolks’ firearms. 
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ODAY’S homemaker, unlike her pioneer great 

grandmother, doesn’t have to ward off marauding 
Indians and animals with a muzzle loading rifle. 
Television westerns notwithstanding, the Indian wars 
are over. And many women know little or nothing 
about handling guns. 


A little knowledge—or no knowledge—can be a 
dangerous thing, reasoned Mrs. George Rogers when 
she became president of the Sioux Falls, South Dakota, 
Ladies Chapter, Izaak Walton League of America. 

So with boundless enthusiasm she and the rest of 
the Lady Ikes went to work on a firearms safety 
course for the women of Sioux Falls. 


South Dakota is famous for its hunting. And it’s a 
rare household that doesn’t have at least one shotgun 
and one rifle around. While many homemakers are 
hunters and regularly accompany their husbands in 
quest of pheasant, duck, goose and deer, a large 
number not only do not hunt but do not know even 
the basic precautions important in handling firearms. 


It is principally these women the Lady Ikes are 
helping. Their safety course, recently conducted for 
the second time, is designed primarily to enable 
women to see that guns are properly stored and 
handled in the home. It’s for the gal whose husband 
comes home from a hunting trip, stands the gun in 
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Instructor George Rogers shows women students prime 
rule of safety—keep action open so gun can't fire. 


a corner, dumps shells on the table and flops ‘into an 
easy chair exhausted. It’s for the gal who knows so 
little of guns she’s afraid to touch one. 

There’s a lot of satisfaction in seeing a shy little 
lady confidently and expertly unload a 12-gauge shot- 
gun when you know that a short time before, she 


wouldn't even hold it. (To next page) 








That's the sort of thing that’s stressed in the course 
—how to determine if a gun is loaded; how to unload 
it; handling of firearms in the home, yard and car; 
what to do with war souvenirs; what parents should 
know when their children ask for guns, plus an intro- 
duction to shooting safety. 

Much of the instruction material, and as a matter of 
fact the instructors, were borrowed from the hunter’s 
safety course required in South Dakota for boys under 
16 who wish to hunt. These instructors, one of whom 
was Mrs. Rogers’ husband George, were certified by 
the National Rifle Association and were well qualified 
to conduct the four-hour course. 


Lady Ikes go to work 


To get the program going, the Lady Ikes solicited 
help from a number of sources. The Sioux Falls 
Safety Council, a NSC chapter, handled some of the 
publicity and promotional details. PTA unit safety 
chairmen talked up the program at their meetings and 
distributed registration cards. Lady Ikes themselves 
attended meetings of women’s clubs throughout the 
city to announce their school. Press, radio and televi- 
sion carried the story. The South Dakota Department 
of Game, Fish and Parks provided some of the instruc- 
tional materials and Chief Game Warden V. R. 
Johnson presented certificates to the graduates at a 
special meeting. 
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“Safe gun handling, like charity, should begin at 
home,” he said. 

“I can't think of a better approach we can take in 
solving the problem of accidents among juveniles,” 
he continued. 


Efforts of the Sioux Falls Lady Ikes resulted in 
much publicity for gun safety and in widespread 
recognition of their work. They even took their safety 
training to the air waves when the South Dakota 
Women’s TV Council invited them to present a con- 
densed version of their course on a three-channel 
television network covering 85 per cent of the state’s 
population. 

Today no one can say that Lady Ikes gun safety 
training has saved a life or prevented an injury. But 
it has helped to instill basic firearms safety precau- 
tions and to develop self-confidence. And maybe a 
youngster is alive today because his mother knew how 
to unload father’s shotgun before putting it away. 


Is this sort of training needed in your community? 
If so, get the cooperation of your game warden, state 
conservation department, gun club and other agencies. 
They can provide indispensable assistance if you de- 
cide to sponsor such a program.@ 








Need Proof of Gun Danger? 


If you need help convincing peo- 
ple that there’s no room for a 
loaded gun around the house, here 
are some true accident cases that 
may do the trick. 


eA five-year-old girl was play- 
ing with her daddy's revolver 
while he dressed for his job as 
night watchman. The gun went off, 
sending a bullet into his chest. 


eA middle-aged man was shot 
in the abdomen as his _ brother 
tossed a .38 caliber revolver to him. 
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The two men were “playing catch” 
with the gun when it discharged. 


eA 12-year-old boy, playing 
hookey from school, found his 
father’s rifle and decided to take 
a few pot shots out the window. A 
bullet went astray and found its 
way into the back of a nine-year- 
old boy walking home from school. 
He died. 


¢ A man watching Wyatt Earp’s 
fast-draw on TV explained to his 
wife, “He’s doing it all wrong. 


Here’s the right way.” He whipped 
out his six-shooter and accidentally 
shot her in the stomach, killing her. 


eA man cleaning his gun made 
a tragic error in arithmetic. He 
carefully removed three cartridges, 
but forgot about the fourth. The 
gun discharged and killed his wife. 


eA teen-ager, playing “Russian 
roulette” to impress his girl friend, 
spun the cylinder, put the gun to 
his forehead and shot himself.@ 
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Imports—cheap and dangerous 


by Jack Denton Scott 


Death can be a bargain this year. 
It comes as cheaply as fifteen dol- 
lars and can be purchased in some 
marts in New York City and by 
mail from many places. It’s adver- 
tised brightly too: “Our buyer, 
through a stroke of genius, has been 
able to wheedle a carload and 
they're selling so fast that we hired 
extra people just to point the way 
out of our store... .” 

What we're talking about is rifles, 
surplus military equipment from all 
over the world._ Italian carbines 
(army discards) for fourteen dol- 
lars; worn-out German military 
pieces for as little as $10. Almost 
all of these weapons have seen 
years of use; some of them, in the 
case of the British Springfields, are 
our own generosity being flung 
back in our teeth. During World 
War II we armed the British Home 
Guard with usable but well-used 
rifles; when they had shot the guts 
out of them, some bright soul 
dreamed up the idea of selling 
them to an importer and letting 
him dump them back on our shores 
—gift guns that have seen their day, 
now being sold and used in this 
country. Dangerously. 
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An outfit in California has car- 
ried this idea of beating us over 
the head with used gun bargains 
one step further. It buys for a pit- 
tance archaic Russian Army rifles, 
advertising them as rifles that have 
been used by the Russian soldiers, 
rifles of merit and accuracy. Per- 
haps they did have a use once, 
back during the time of the Czar, 
but now they are just so much 
junk. The metal is thin; in most 
of the imported rifle bargains, the 
metal is pitifully poor. These guns 
are unsafe to use with our power- 
ful ammunition, and even when 
they are used with the inferior am- 
munition that is sold with them, 
they aren’t exactly safe. 

There has been more than one 
recorded case of a person using a 
bargain gun with our high-velocity 
loads and having the end of the 
rifle erupt like a metal flower—an 
exploding flower of death and de- 


struction. 


We checked our findings with 
some respectable gun people and 
without exception they echoed the 
words of John Boone, a firearms 
expert with one of the top two firms 
in the world. 


“For heaven's sake, please cau- 
tion people not to buy these fire- 
arms!” he said. “The weapons are 
completely unsafe; most of them 
are old military jobs originally 
made with hasty, poor metal. These 
guns are not bargains. People might 
just as well throw ten bucks down 
a hole.” 

Another arms expert told us: 
“Let’s make this clear. There are 
many excellent foreign rifles and 
shotguns brought into the United 
States. We are not referring to 
them. Also some foreign army 
rifles of recent lineage are relatively 
safe if our high-powered ammuni- 
tion is not fired in them—” 

Our research points up this con- 
clusion: New foreign arms, or 
those that aren't obviously old, re- 
jected items, can be used. 

As for us, we're not going shop- 
ping for any bargains in rifles. The 
best arms in the world are made 
right in this country, and can be 
bought on your terms for credit. 
Why risk losing a hand, an eye, or 
even your life for a bum bargain?@ 


Copyright 1958, New York Herald 
Tribune Inc. Reprinted with permission. 
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They’re crazy about 


FAST-DRAW 


T WESTERNS with their fast-gun heroes have 

inspired a new national craze that has an esti- 
mated quarter of a million Americans going for their 
six-shooters. 

Captivated by the new sport of fast-draw are men— 
some women and children, too—who spend hours get- 
ting the drop on their own image in a mirror or on 
targets, sometimes with the aid of a timing device 
that records to one-hundredth of a second how long 
it takes to “clear leather.” 

Inevitably during the last five years, inept amateurs, 
practicing with loaded guns, brought on tragic acci- 
dents which gave fast-draw a bad name. These acci- 
dents can be traced to living room cowboys who 
didn’t have the sense to realize that professional 
gunslingers — including actors and exhibitionists — use 
blanks, not live ammunition! In ignorance, would-be 
Matt Dillon’s, using real bullets have piled up acci- 
dents like these cited by the National Rifle Association: 

In California, a 19-year-old was shot in the right 
thigh when the gun fired as he drew it from the 
holster. 

A bullet went through the calf of the leg and into 
the shin of a pe ae when the gun went off with 
a roar as he tugged at the butt. 

The leg bone of a 3l-year-old was shattered when 
the revolver caught in the holster and discharged. 

More tragic are mishaps involving innocent by- 
standers. 

In California, an 18-year-old shot his 17-year-old 
friend in the face as he showed how fast he could 
draw and cock his .38 caliber pistol. 

A man shot his 36-year-old dinner host practicing 
how fast he could draw. 

In Alabama, a 16-year-old was shot and killed in- 
stantly by his brother who was demonstrating his 
fast draw. 

In Colorado, a 23-year-old shot and killed his best 
friend in a playful fast-draw contest when he “forgot 


the gun was loaded.” 
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Big Jim Arness, star of TV series Gunsmoke, takes 
well-known pose, ready to shoot it out. He and other 
video stars triggered public's craze for fast-draw. 
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Thousands of Americans imitating TV gunslingers have created fast-draw, 
a new sport, burdened by foolish accidents and in need of sane safety rules. 


In Illinois, a 29-year-old father of five children killed 
his 14-month old who toddled in front of him while 
he was practicing fast draws from the hip. 


News of these accidents stirred up public protest 
against fast-draw. Even more alarmed was NRA. In 
an editorial in its magazine The American Rifleman, 
NRA made clear it did not object to fast-draw as 
recreation, but pleaded with participants to stop 
using live ammunition. 

Supporting that view is Phil Dykstra, manager of 
the Home Department of the National Safety Council. 
Said Dykstra: “Fast-draw is an infant sport that must 
have safety rules and the cardinal rule should be 
‘never use live bullets’. Perhaps the best way to keep 
fast-draw enthusiasts from shooting each other is to 
organize them in local clubs that enforce strict safety 
procedures.” 

No one is more disturbed about fast-draw accidents 
than professional fast-draws— men who make their 
living coaching video stars or giving exhibitions. In 
the first place, they feel somewhat responsible for 
fostering the craze; second, they don’t like to see fast- 
draw saddled with a bad reputation because a few 
foolish or uninformed persons can’t handle it. 


These pros, unlike their amateur counterparts, don’t 
take chances. They make a fetish of safety—practicing 
it, teaching it, always devising new methods to make 
the sport safer. And their caution never hinders their 
speed. Rather, they say it enables them to draw 
faster because they aren't worried about shooting 
themselves or any one else. 

Said Joe Bodrie, exhibition shooter, “fast as the best 
of them” and pioneer in gun safety, “I believe in and 
preach safety and I practice what I preach.” 

Bodrie labels as worst of all the fast-draw enthusi- 
ast who uses live ammunition. According to Bodrie, 
he is a menace to himself, others, gun sports in gen- 
eral and fast-draw in particular. 

Recognizing that part of the excitement of fast-draw 
is firing and hitting, Bodrie agrees that some sort of 
pellet is needed, but “not lethal lead bullets!” He 
uses and recommends wax bullets. He admits that 
a misfire with wax may sting bare flesh but “a sting 
is a far cry from having 250 grains of hot lead driven 
a foot or so into your leg muscle.” Bodrie’s favorite 
warning to amateurs: “With wax bullets you can be 
quick, but not dead.” 

Another pro, Dee Woolem, four times National Fast 
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Draw champion since 1955, goes even further. He 
uses a gas operated revolver, calling it the only safe 
and sane answer to fast-draw shooting. The gas gun 
does not even require pellets because the gas “firing” 
gives the necessary force to stop a timer, recording 
a gunslinger’s speed. However, the gas gun will take 
pellets for those who desire marksmanship as well as 
speed. 

Woolem has even developed a unique draw which 
he claims is absolutely safe.. He keeps his gun in 
such a position during his draw that at no time does 
the gun muzzle point at his legs, feet or any portion 
of his body. 

Charles M. Heard, one of Hollywood’s top tech- 
nical advisors on guns, insists that speed-shooters 
should be educated in safety factors which will elimi- 
nate even the chance of an accident. 

Writing in Modern Man magazine, Heard calls for 
these safety rules: 


© Outlaw any person who draws on another per- 
son, even if he knows his gun is empty. In the new 
sport of fast-draw there is never any excuse or reason 
to point a pistol at anyone. 


¢ Outlaw the common practice of carrying live 
rounds (lead, blanks, or any primed shells which will 
fire) in the cartridge belts of fast-draw rigs. Even 
when shooting in contests, there is never an excuse 
or reason for carrying live rounds and loading from 
the belt. 


¢ Outlaw all practice firing of either blanks or 
loaded rounds of any kind at “man-like” targets while 
shooting fast-draw. Not even for contests is there 
either excuse or reason to shoot at silhouettes or any 
kind of man-like targets. 

How can this outlawing be accomplished? Accord- 
ing to Heard, by membership in fast-draw clubs. In 
these local organizations would-be fast-guns can get 
education they so badly need. 

He also says clubs are smart to affiliate with a 
regional or -national organization that has already 
formulated safety regulations. 

Anyone seeking help in organizing a fast-draw club 
could write one of the following organizations: The 
National Quick-Draw Association, Box 1215, Dodge 
City, Kan.; the American Fast-Draw Association, Box 
5601, Los Angeles 55, Calif., or the National Fast 
Draw Club, 133 Burke Ave., River Rouge, Mich. 











Public favors stricter 


firearms laws, but NRA calls 


them ineffective, harmful. 
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Certain individuals, groups 
and lawmakers at various times 
have suggested that in the in- 
terest of safety the use of guns 
be better regulated by law. Pro- 
posals have ranged in severity 
from the mere approval of school 
courses for safe gun handling to 
the radical measure of abolish- 
ing the right of citizens to 
possess guns. 

Although lawmakers have 
passed no drastic laws affecting 
guns, they have proposed more 
than a thousand new gun laws 
within the last five years on state 
and federal levels alone. 

And a Gallup public opinion 
poll of last fall showed that the 
American public favors stricter 
control of firearms in order to 
prevent fatalities both from acci- 
dents and crime. 


e The survey revealed that 
6 out of 10 Americans would 
outlaw possession of pistols and 
revolvers by all citizens except 
police or other authorized per- 
sons. At present only eight states 
even require a permit to own 
these arms. 


© Three of every four adults 
felt that a citizen should get a 
police permit before being al- 
lowed to obtain any kind of 
firearm, including rifle and shot- 
gun. At present anyone can buy 
a rifle and shotgun anywhere in 
the country without a license. 


¢ Half of the persons polled 
favored a law making it a crime 
to have a loaded gun in a home. 


© One adult in three would 
completely forbid anyone under 
18 to use a gun anywhere, any- 
time. 


© One half of those surveyed 
would require citizens to obtain 
a police permit before purchas- 
ing ammunition. 


These results are surprising 
and radical from citizens of a 
country which has practically no 
restrictions on the use of fire- 
arms. 

In view of the public ap- 
proval of firearm legislation, 
HoME Sarety Review asked the 
National Rifle Association to ex- 
plain its opposition to such laws. 
Printed here is the NRA position. 
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ANY thousands of Americans 
thoroughly enjoy the sport of 
shooting. Nevertheless, thousands 
more consider it hazardous and 
shudder at the thought of a gun. 
These people feel that a gun was 
invented for the sake of killing only 
and that it still does that too often. 
Like swords, poisons and explo- 
sives the gun has had such a his- 
tory. Even though the gun itself 
is an inanimate, mechanical device 
many people give it the tag “dan- 
gerous.” 

In a great many cases, especially 
after one or more tragic accidents, 
the call comes, loud and clear, 
“Let's pass a law.” 


These situations are naturally 


\cfe nts? 


charged with emotion. But it is a 
very good rule to get facts and 
logical reasoning into the picture, 
too. 

First let’s get somewhat statisti- 
cal. The National Safety Council 
publishes figures involving fatalities 
only. The Council lists a total of 
some 95,000 accidents of all types. 
Firearms are said to account for 
about 2,000, but this figure includes 


various other types of explosions. . 


These firearms accident fatalities 
are almost evenly divided between 
those which happen in and around 
the home and those which occur 
afield. Most of the latter are, of 
course, hunting accidents. Both 
types account for less than one per 
cent of the totals in each category. 

One statistic is significant and 
important. The far greatest number 
of accidents involve young people. 
For example, in the field classified 
as “Public Accidents,” 40% of the 
firearms fatalities fall into the age 
group of 15 through 24. 
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This we can all agree upon. Al- 
though firearms accidents are con- 
siderably less frequent than is often 
believed, each and every one is 
unfortunate and every effort must 
be made to reduce the number as 
much as we possibly can. 

Since virtually every investiga- 
tion into the causes back of such 
accidents shows that the guilty 
characteristic is that of careless- 
ness or ignorance, prevention can 
hardly be effectively accomplished 
by passing a law. It is the firm 
belief of the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation that the best approach is 
by education, by instructing more 
people (particularly younger ones ) 
in how to handle firearms properly 
and consequently safely. 

In those cases where legislative 
bodies, nevertheless, determine that 
some firearms control legislation is 
necessary, the position of the NRA 
is as follows: 


>» The NRA is opposed to pro- 
posals to license the possession or 
purchase of a rifle, shotgun, pistol 
or revolver. The inevitable result 
of such licensing regulation is to 
vest the arbitrary power to say who 
may and who may not own a gun 
in the hands of an appointed or 
elected official. It is the illegal use 
and not the ownership of a firearm 
which should be the subject of 
legislative control. 


>» The NRA is opposed to the 
theory that a target shooter, hunter 
or collector, in order to transport 
a handgun for lawful purposes, 
should be required to meet the 
conditions for a permit to carry a 
weapon concealed on his person. 


>» The NRA is opposed to the 
registration on any level of govern- 
ment of the ownership of rifles, 
shotguns, pistols or revolvers for 
any purpose whatever. Regardless 
of professed intent, there can be 
only one outcome of registration, 
and that is to make possible the 
seizure of such weapons by politi- 
cal authorities, or by persons seek- 


ing to overthrow the Government 
by force. Registration will not keep 
guns out of the hands of undesir- 
able persons, and few people seri- 
ously claim that it will. 


>» The NRA is opposed to legis- 
lation which denies, or interferes 
with, individual rights of our citi- 
zens or is designed purely for the 
convenience of law enforcement 
officers or for the purpose of cir- 
cumventing due process of law in 
order to obtain convictions more 
easily. The desire to see our laws 
adequately enforced is not justifica- 
tion for any law which can make 
a prudent, law-abiding citizen an 
unwitting violator, or which denies 


the right of self-defense. 


The National Rifle Association of 
America does not advocate, pro- 
pose or suggest any restrictive gun 
legislation at any level of govern- 
ment. When, nevertheless, firearms 
legislation is enacted, it should 
never exceed any of the following 
four provisions: 


> Legislation designed to pro- 
hibit the possession of firearms by 
persons who have been finally con- 
victed of a crime of violence, fugi- 
tives from justice, mental incom- 
petents, drug addicts and persons 
while adjudicated an_ habitual 
drunkard. 


> Legislation providing severe 
additional penalties for the use of 
a dangerous weapon in the com- 
mission of a crime. 


> Legislation making the sale of 
firearms to juveniles subject to pa- 
rental consent and the use of fire- 
arms in public by juveniles subject 
to adequate supervision. 


> Legislation regulating con- 
cealed handguns should be reason- 
able and the requirements should 
be clearly set forth in the law. 
Having met the conditions, the 
issuance of a “license to carry” 
should be mandatory and should 
license the act of carrying a hand- 
gun, not the handgun itself.@ 
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HO has hunting accidents and 

why? Each year the National 
Rifle Association attempts to an- 
swer those questions with its Uni- 
form Hunter Casualty Report. 


Below are highlights from NRA’s 
latest report, covering circum- 
stances of 3240 hunting accidents 
during 1957 and 1958. The infor- 
mation came from 36 states and 


two Canadian provinces. 


Forms were sent to officials in 
various states and Canadian prov- 
inces who investigated circum- 
stances surrounding hunting acci- 
dents within their jurisdiction, filled 
out the forms and returned them 
to NRA. 


Since not all states or provinces 
participated in the collection of in- 
formation, the report does not in- 
clude all hunting accidents. The re- 
port does show, however, causes 
and factors of reported accidents. 








Shooting over rise of a hill is risky. Someone may loom into line of fire. 


HOW HUNTERS GET SHOT 


Annual report of the National Rifle Association gives details of 3240 accidents. 


Severity of Accident 


WUE Ada oaS ig <4 babe wees 16% 
PU thon cee'd cAG deb es 84% 
100% 
Shooter’s Age (Years) 
tel SAR ee i gy 45% 
RSS reer eerie 22% 
MENTS oor ee Margins scares d 14% 
BE eer ae Hore panier wer 10% 
Gi de Vale teuen t's awains.s 5% 
Pe er ere 4% 
100% 


Shooter's Hunting 
Experience (Years) 


RIS 3 BIG ted ds. ces wae 28% 
en. eRe ee ee 72% 
100% 
Cause of Accident 

Intentional Discharge 46% 

Victim was out of sight of 
CNN bs si RS BAG 16% 

Victim was covered by shooter 
swinging on game........ 12% 
Victim mistaken for game... 10% 


Victim moved into line of fire 8% 


Unintentional Discharge 54% 
Shooter stumbled and fell. . . 
Trigger caught on brush or 

ge. tee 
Shooter was crossing fence or 
other obstacle ........... 
Firearm was defective. ..... 
Shooter was removing firearm 
from or placing it in vehicle 
Firearm fell from insecure 
WE oa hs Es Veo bw eth SN 
Horseplay (“Didn't know it 
WE Be ira vs eo hae ce 
Bullet ricocheted .......... 
Shooter was loading firearm. 
Shooter was unloading 
SP ORE, SOE 
Shooter inadvertently pulled 
ee ee ren ee 
Shooter was riding in vehicle 
I os vas neces 
Shooter was removing firearm 
or placing it in case or 
RT ae Oca ok es 


5% 


4% 
4% 


3% 


3% 


3% 


3% 


3% 


3% 


1% 
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Clubbing cover or game with 


ONE Box obok oooh cock k. 1% 
Shooter dropped firearm.... 1% 
Miscellaneous ............. 6% 

100% 
Clothing Worn by Victim* 
Brightly colored ........... 39% 
ED ns 4 ahs Mt eee kes 61% 
100% 
Animals Hunted 
Small game ............... 41% 
ae 23% 
RI rs eo pd ee 28% 
IGS A ie Sei ie 6% 
Pests and miscellaneous... . . 2% 
100% 
Arms Used 
Ee py pn, er 59% 
SM Oo Fae 6 obi eet asess 36% 
IDE: «niki ic «a baelreainte 4% 
Bow and arrow............ 1% 
100% 
Visibility* 
SN has. Aieln We alae tt a's reach 64% 
Partly overcast ............ 23% 
Bee CORA <s 10% 
BME icc Labia eee enueaet 3% 
100% 
Type of Cover* 
TE Me Se 46% 
PE, Fee OREO, Meee 32% 
i rere eee 22% 
100% 


Range of Wounding Shot (Yards)t 


Intentional Unintentional 
Discharge Discharge 
69% 


Under 10 .... 13% 

| See 49% 22% 

CL . cas ads 26% 5% 

100 and over.. 12% 4% 
100% 100% 


*Intentional discharge cases. 
tExclusive of self-inflicted injuries. 
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Materials on gun safety 


NSC material 


Available from the National 
Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11, IIl. 

Firearms. Safety Education Data 
Sheet No. 3. A 7 x 10 folder. Stock 
No. 429.04-3. Cost 6 cents each 
for 10-99. 

Gun Clubs: Their Organization 
and Activities. Safety Education 
Data Sheet No. 81. A 7 x 10 folder. 
Stock No. 429.04-81. Cost 6 cents 
each for 10-99. 


Hunting Safety. Illustrated folder. 
Stock No. 699.31-87. Cost 2 cents 
each. Minimum order of 50. 

Posters 

“To save your life you can't beat 
safety”—1711-A. 

“Accidents don’t just happen— 
they are caused!”—1319-A. 

“When hunting—be sure of your 
target!”—1299-B. 

Cost “A” posters (8%x11%) 12 
cents each for 10-99, 7 cents each 
for 100 or more. 


“B” posters (17x23) 23 cents 
each for 10 or more. 

Ten per cent discount to NSC 
members. 


NRA material 


The following pamphlets and 
posters are available from the Na- 
tional Rifle Association of America, 
1600 Rhode Island Ave., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Field Firearms Safety Leaflet. 
No charge. 


Firearm Safety Demonstration— 
Field. Diagrammatic sketch with 
explanatory commentary. No 
charge. 

Firearms Safety—A Presentation 
Outline. A guide for a speech or 
demonstration. 12 pages. No charge. 

Guns Don’t Hurt People. A leaf- 
let for general distribution. No 
charge. 


Home Firearms Safety Check 
List. No charge. 

Is Your Pet Gun Housebroke? 
Gun safety at home—storing, show- 
ing, cleaning and transporting. 3% 
x 7 folder. 

NRA Hunter Safety Handbook. 
24 page pamphlet. Cost 10 cents. 

NRA Hunter Safety Instructor's 
Guide. Manual used by instructors 
conducting NRA Hunter Safety 
Course. 16 page pamphlet. Cost 


25 cents. 


Gun Safety Posters. Particularly 
suitable for sportsmen’s clubs. 14 
x 22. $1.00 per set. 


Movies (1 6 mm sound) 


Aim for Safety. 15 min., color. 
Film on hunting safety, depicting 
proper safety procedures in hunt- 
ing, in woods, fields, marshlands. 
Many helpful suggestions about 
equipment, clothing and gun han- 
dling. Only charge is return post- 
age. Aetna Life Insurance Co., 
Hartford 15, Conn., or contact local 
affiliated companies. Allow four 
weeks. 


Shooting Safety. 25 min., color or 
b & w (13 min. version also avail- 
able). Postage charge only. Sports- 
men’s Service Bureau, 250 E. 43 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Making of a Shooter. Color. 
Shows proper handling of firearms 
in the field, on the range and at the 
traps. Only expense is postage cost 
both ways. Sportsmen’s Service Bu- 
reau, Sporting Arms and Ammuni- 
tion Manufacturers’ Institute, 343 
Lexington Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Trigger Happy Harry. 20 min. 
color. Produced by National Rifle 
Association. Available for a $1.85 
service charge from Ideal Films, 
58 E. South Water St., Chicago 
1, Ill. 








YOURS TO COPY 


Local organizations putting out drawings you can use. For mimeo- 
safety material often lack illustra- graph simply trace them on the 
tions. If you're planning to do some- stencil. For offset printing, cut them 
thing on gun safety here are some _ out and paste in desired position. 
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Death by stinging 

Stings from bees and wasps can be deadly as rattle- 
snake bites. In fact, these insects kill more Americans 
than snakes do, according to a study by Dr. Henry 
M. Parrish of the University of Vermont. In a five 
year period, bees, wasps, hornets and yellow jackets 
killed 86 persons, snakes 71 and poisonous spiders 39. 


Fatal victims of bee stings are usually adults who 
have gradually developed a serious allergy to the 
venom of the insects. Consequently, if you have 
ever had a serious reaction to a bee sting, you must 
be on your guard. These reactions are only forewarn- 
ings of more violent ones—perhaps even death—to 
come. You should see your doctor who will give you 
an emergency treatment kit or perhaps immunization 
shots. 


Shut out the gun noise 


Gun shooters should wear ear plugs to avoid losing 
their hearing from the gun blast, suggests an item in 
the Journal of the American Medical Association. 
Deafness caused by gun noise frequently lasts but 
a few days, but should it continue longer than 7 to 
10 days it will be permanent. There is no treatment 
for this condition. 


Baltimore’s war on lead paint 


Baltimore’s Health Department has initiated a first- 
of-its-kind program to combat lead poisoning. Inspec- 
tions to detect lead paint in home interiors are made 
before, not after, it poisons a child who eats it. 


The program was launched in the section of the 
city known as “lead alley.” In the first home inspected, 
health officials collected 26 samples of paint and 
found lead in 16 of them. These were taken from 
window sills, baseboards and walls, easily accessible 
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to teething youngsters. Supported by city law which 
forbids lead paint in home interiors, authorities or- 


dered the lead paint removed. 


The initial program calls for visits to approximately 
250 homes and after that to about 15 homes a week. 
The program is admittedly long-term; “lead alley” 
alone encompasses about 25,000 homes. 


Please don’t eat the plants 


Don't fall into the habit of chewing on plant leaves 
or stalks, warns Dr. Foster N. Martin, Jr., pharmacolo- 
gist at Tulane University. Many common plants, even 
those grown in flower beds, are poisonous, he reports 
after 15 years of study. 


Some examples: A 10-cent pack of castor bean seeds 
contains enough poison to kill five children. A tulip 
bulb could fatally poison a man. Sweet peas if con- 
sumed can inflict paralysis. A poison in “elephant 
ears” produces painful swelling of mucous membranes 
of the mouth, tongue and throat. Chewing a leaf of 
“dumb cane” causes the mouth to swell, preventing 
speech. Even honey made by bees which visited 
rhododenron and mountain laurel has been found 
poisonous. 


Bottle not for baby 


Feeding baby by means of a propped bottle can 
be dangerous, according to an item in Today's Health 
magazine. Two infants recently died in a New York 
hospital after having been fed from propped bottles. 
The babies, unattended during feeding, evidently 
choked and breathed some of the contents of the 
bottles into their lungs. This caused respiratory infec- 
tions that proved fatal. 


“Fire!” for 12,000 scouts 


At a prearranged hour during Fire Prevention Week 
this fall, the families of 12,000 scouts in Missouri will 
stage fire drills in their homes, according to John 
Winfrey of the Kansas City Fire Department. “The 
program was so successful in 1958 we are repeating 
it in 1960,” he said. 


Here’s how it works.. Each Boy Scout, Cub Scout 
or Explorer draws up a floor plan of his house, show- 
ing room locations, normal exits and alternate fire 
escape routes and instructs his family in fire escape 
procedures. At zero hour (it was 8 p.m., Oct. 9 in 
1958) radio and TV stations announce the signal to 
start drills. The scout then sounds the alarm in his 
home and the family proceeds with the drill as if 
there were a real fire. 
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Explosion of a giant firecracker brought life-long blindness to three boys in Oklahoma. 


Illegal Fireworks for Sale 


Outlawed in 30 states, fireworks are bootlegged across 


state borders and sold undercover, especially to children. 


An authority tells how they fight bootlegging in Illinois. 


by Alina Grimwood 


N ILLINOIS, fireworks are sold 

as early as April and May. How 
does this happen in a state which 
prohibits the sale, purchase and 
use of fireworks except for super- 
vised public displays? 

Bootlegging is the answer. Yes, 
bootlegging still goes on and is 
difficult to track down. Fireworks 
are brought or shipped in from 
neighboring states where fireworks 
are allowed. Although this trans- 


Alina Grimwood is executive secretary, 
Illinois Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness. 
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portation is illegal it seems easy 


enough and tempting. 

Last December as I drove 
through Missouri, Oklahoma and 
Texas I was startled to see roadside 
stands displaying fireworks of all 
kinds. I pondered the problem. 
Missouri, a state adjoining Illinois, 
selling fireworks openly on the main 
highway. How were their sales— 
especially to out-of-staters—in De- 
cember? And what about June and 
July when we in Illinois are exer- 
cising controls over the fireworks 
problem? 

Some bootleggers are caught. 
But for every one reported, several 
go unchecked. And the offender is 
not always an adult, as we discov- 
ered last summer. A 12-year-old 


Chicago boy was caught doing a 
thriving business, taking orders for 
fireworks from his classmates on 
the school playground. He had al- 
ready made a tidy profit from an 
order he had placed with a com- 
pany ina nearby state, and was on 
his second re-order when appre- 
hended. 

He was only one of many who 
came to the attention of the IIli- 
nois Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness last year, thanks to an 
interested and alert public. A phone 
call sent us scurrying to a large 
chain drugstore to study its Fourth 
of July display. We purchased a 
number of items for further exami- 
nation in our office. We were con- 
vinced that. sparklers—on the for- 
bidden list—were being sold. 

Police officers who responded to 
our call for assistance agreed that 
sparklers had been cut into shorter 
pieces, to be set into a wad of clay 
and ignited. During our cautious 
examination of sparklers, a spark 
almost landed on a nylon blouse, 
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recalling only too vividly a re- 
cent accident. Eight-year-old Ollie’s 
dress caught fire while she and her 
brother were playing with spark- 
lers in the family’s back yard. After 
nearly two months of pain Ollie 
died. From a “harmless” sparkler, 
the newspapers reported. 


In spite of excellent law enforce- 
ment, fireworks accidents resulting 
in serious eye and other injuries 
nearly doubled in Illinois in 1959. 
An estimate based on accident re- 
ports received by the Illinois So- 
ciety from doctors and hospitals 
throughout the state, showed 54 ac- 
cidents last year as compared to 
29 for 1958. Eye injuries accounted 
for 17 of these. There was one 
sparkler injury in 1959, none the 
previous year. 

The Society is seriously con- 
cerned over the rise in injuries in 
a state where every law enforce- 
ment effort was being made to 
eliminate the fireworks hazard. The 
Society is also alarmed by the num- 


. ber of last year’s serious eye in- 


juries resulting from homemade 
bombs, rockets and other experi- 
mental fireworks. 


Illinois fireworks toll 


Those who claim that fireworks 
are not dangerous might consider 
a few of last year’s accident reports 
received by this agency. A nine- 
year-old boy spent five days in the 
hospital and may face the future 
with a serious visual handicap in 
one eye. He played with a cherry 
bomb. A four-year-old was struck 
in the eye with a cap-propelled 
plastic firework toy. Doctors were 
unable to save his sight. A home- 
made grenade injured both eyes 
and burned the hands of a 16-year- 
old boy who may face blindness 
from a retinal detachment. 

A so-called “harmless” sparkler 
burned both eyes of a 12-year-old 
girl. In one of last year’s most seri- 
ous accidents, caused by a home- 
made grenade, a 24-year-old man 
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the ‘‘good old days’’? 


— Fourth of July a few 

persons, bemoaning the fact 
they can’t shoot off fireworks in 
their backyards, urge a return to 
the “good old days.” 

This sentiment is typified in a 
letter a New Yorker sent to his 
state senator last Independence 
Day. It read: “Because of our 
heritage as American citizens I 
feel the banning of fireworks is 
unjust . . . another step toward 
totalitarianism.” He urged a bill 
which would remove restrictions 
from firecrackers so “patriotic 
citizens can have their kicks in 
the backyard.” 

According to the senator, 
many of his constituents feel the 
same way, that our present crop 
of youngsters are being deprived 
of celebrating the Fourth in a 
way that breeds patriotism. “Are 
we better off today because the 
use of fireworks is curtailed?” 
the senator asked. 

He investigated and here's 
what he discovered about the 


“good old days.” 

More Americans have been 
killed and ten times as many 
disabled by fireworks than by 
guns in the Revolutionary War. 
During the twentieth century 
alone, nearly 5,000 Americans 
have been killed and 125,000 
maimed while commemorating 
our nation’s birth with fireworks. 

By 1903, carnage following the 
Fourth reached an appalling 
high. A survey that year by the 
American Medical Association 
showed 466 dead and 3,983 in- 
jured by fireworks. Following 
years were little better: 1906— 
158 dead, 5,308 injured; 1909— 
215 dead, 5,092 injured. By 1927, 
casualties were still high—195 
dead, 3,179 injured. 

These were the “good old 
days!” But in the thirties states 
began to prohibit backyard fire- 
works and marked the demise of 
the “good old days.” Could 
anyone seriously want to revive 
them? 





In the "good old days” kids could set-off firecrackers — legally. 
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lost fingers from both hands and 
suffered serious eye injuries. Auto- 
mobile safety flares, seen in many 
drugstores and obviously offered 
for sale as fireworks substitutes, in- 
jured and burned three persons. 


These are only samples and may 
seem relatively small by compari- 
son with past years. But for each 
individual it was a needless tragedy. 


Illinois starts to fight 


The Illinois Society's early inter- 
est in fireworks accidents consisted 
of a statewide educational cam- 
paign. As public opinion against 
fireworks solidified in the press of 
the state, the Society decided to 
try its hand at a bill which would 
limit the sale of fireworks to pyro- 
technical experts for public dis- 
play. A poll of cities of 1,000 or 
over in the state, revealed that 
most of them had local fireworks 
ordinances which were highly in- 
effective. As a group they favored 
a statewide law. 


Since eye accidents were only a 
part of the fireworks problem, the 
Society thought some larger agency 
should take the lead in sponsoring 
legislation. A canvass of agencies 
indicated they would be glad to 
endorse legislation, but not sponsor 
it. Somebody had to do it—so the 
Society went into action. 


The bill drafted by the National 
Fire Protection Association and 
considered a model law, suffered 
rough handling in the legislative 
session. If you have had experience 
trying to get a bill passed, you have 
an idea of the vast number of ob- 
stacles to be overcome. There are 
always a few well wishers, those 
who wish you bad luck, those who 
try the corrosive effect of contemp- 
tuous laughter, and the remain- 
der who are indifferent. And in 
this instance there were also the 
retail manufacturers to contend 
with. No easy task! But the bill 
became law on January 1, 1941, 
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with sparklers left in the retail sale 
because some legislators loved 
them. 


Passage of the law provided the 
base for control, but did not solve 
the problem. Enforcement was 
good; public cooperation was good. 
There were fewer accidents. But 
those that occurred were serious. 
It was clear that public education 
was needed to make effective en- 
forcement possible. 


A campaign was launched. State- 
ments about the provisions of the 
law, articles presenting statistics, 
posters and pictures were prepared 
for statewide publication. Mayors, 
police chiefs and fire marshals 
from large and small communities 
pledged support. Schools, stores, 
transportation lines, radio stations, 
the Illinois press—all gave superb 
coverage. Police magistrates were 
inclined in most cases to place the 
maximum fine on fireworks boot- 
leggers, and even began to fine 
those who used fireworks illegally. 


Accidents zoom 


But despite the stepped-up pro- 
gram of public education and bet- 
ter enforcement, fireworks acci- 
dents doubled in 1949 to a new 
high of 144. For 1951, 1952, and 
1953, under the Illinois law permit- 
ting sparklers, there were 721 fire- 
works injuries reported, 90 of them 
from sparklers. There were nine 
deaths. 


Obviously, bootlegging from 
other states was to blame. But in 
1954 bootlegging suffered a blow 
and the state law got a much 
needed boost. It became a federal 
offense to transport fireworks into 
any state for a use outlawed by 
that state. Offenders are subject to 
a maximum fine of $1,000 or a 
year’s imprisonment or both. 


During 1954, with vigorous en- 
forcement of the model law in IIli- 
nois and a widespread campaign 
against sparklers which began early 





in April, and with the federal law 
effective July 1, 1954, fireworks ac- 
cidents were markedly reduced. 
Burns, lacerations, wounds, etc. 
numbered 42, deaths 1. Sparkler 
injuries were reduced but caused 
serious second and third degree 
burns for eight children. 


Sparklers outlawed 


In 1957 legislators of Illinois out- 
lawed the sale of sparklers. A great 
step forward especially since their 
decision was made in the face of 
over-whelming pressures by the 
lobby of fireworks manufacturers. 
Imagine! They contended that their 
sparklers were made from iron fil- 
ings and as such were safe. Safe, 
with a burning temperature of 
1,650° Fahrenheit! Over three times 
as hot as a kitchen stove—a nice 
toy for children! 


The model law is in effect in Illi- 
nois, as it is in 29 other states, but 
our problem is not solved as long 
as bootleggers are at work. 


What is the solution? Since boot- 
leggers—these merchants of may- 
hem—consider their tremendous 
profits worth the risk of getting 
caught and paying fines, more se- 
vere penalties for the bootlegger 
and his customer may be deter- 
rents. ’ 


But a more potent deterrent 
would be legislation against fire- 
works in all states. Thirty states 
have adopted the model fireworks 
law drawn up by the National Fire 
Protection Association. Twelve 
others have partial legislation, but 
the following have no legislation: 
Alaska, Louisiana, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Nevada, Oklahoma, Tennes- 
see and Texas. 


As long as these states lag be- 
hind in passing the model control 
law, so long will further tragedies 
be encouraged, not only in the law- 
less state but in neighboring states. 
Enlightened citizens in states lack- 
ing fireworks laws should delay no 
longer in taking action.@ 
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McKay, presenting 
a door prize, tells 
the lady how to use 


the bucket, not kick it. 


by James D. Saul 


Sam 





McKay —safety’s super salesman 


FIVE-FOOT-FIVE bundle of 

energy named Sam McKay is 
showing how industry can make a 
community safer. McKay, area 
safety supervisor for Pennsylvania 
Bell Telephone Co., planned a dy- 
namic program that is bringing 
safety to communities throughout 
Pennsylvania. 


Someone once asked Sam McKay 
to make a speech on home safety. 


James Saul is associate editor of the 
Council's National Safety News. 
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His answer was an immediate no. 
He tempered it with a request that 
he be allowed to think it over. He 
did think about it, and the next 
day he told his assistant, “Go over 
to Wanamaker’s and buy me a 12- 
qt. bucket, a mop, a throw rug, a 
wall model can opener, a pair of 
roller skates . . .” and on through a 
shopping list that ran to some $55 
worth of assorted housewares, fur- 
nishings, and toys. 


Being preoccupied with his plans 
for the home safety meeting, he 


neglected to explain how these arti- 
facts had anything to do with ac- 
cident prevention. For a while, his 
associates thought he was a victim 
of overwork, or worse. 


When he arrived at the meeting, 
though, it soon became obvious 
that Sam McKay was crazy like a 
fox. He called a woman to the 
platform, showed her a bucket, and 
asked her if she had ever used one 
like it. She had, of course, and 
after a little patter about where 
she left it when she was through 
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with it, Sam admonished her to 
make sure she never left it on the 
basement stairs because the old 
man might kick the bucket. Then 
he made her a present of the new 
pail and called up the next door 
prize winner. The pattern for giv- 
ing away the throw rug to a grand- 
motherly type might go this way: 

“What is this I'm holding?” 

“A throw rug.” 

“Do you know why it’s called a 
throw rug?” 

“No.” 

“Well, someday if you get in a 
hurry and step on one, you'll get 
thrown, and then you'll know. A 
broken hip would keep you out of 
action for a good long time, so tell 
you what I’m gonna do. I’m gonna 
take this 60-cent chunk of sheet 
foam rubber, place it under the 
rug, and with one easy motion. . . 
it’s no longer a throw rug—it won't 
slip. Here, it’s yours, and I wish 
you safe walking.” 

A man whose name is drawn for 
a door prize is asked, “How much 
do you think this stepladder would 
cost you down at Black’s Hard- 
ware?” 

He usually guesses a little high, 
then is told the right price and 
asked to compare that with the ex- 
pense of medical treatment, and, if 
he is an hourly worker, to the cost 
of missing work. 


el a2 phe 





While schoolmates chant “one, two, three . 
to retrieve ball in “street.” Rolling hoop represents auto wheel. 
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A child, upon being presented 
with a door prize of roller skates, 
is reminded not to skate in the 
street or roll down a driveway into 
the street. The child’s parents are 
urged to take away the skating 
privilege if the child forgets too 
often. 

Every door prize is good for a 
safety lesson. A housewife who 
thinks she knows the answers about 
the hazards of an electrical appli- 
ance will have them driven home 
with more force than she is accus- 
tomed to. When asked what would 
happen if a person, a bare wire, 
and a radiator came together, she 
usually gives some conditional an- 
swer such as, “It might kill.” The 
demonstrator tells her, “No, it does 
kill,” as he hands her a new lamp 
for her living room. 


Door prizes can be selected for 
activities associated with primary 
accident causes such as falls, or ob- 
jects that take people into traffic, 
or something seasonal such as a 
small fire extinguisher for Fire Pre- 
vention Week or a snow pusher for 
winter weather. 


People who forget what's said 
in a speech even before the coffee 
and cookies disappear will remem- 
ber the safety lesson that came 
with a prize. The bait of some- 
thing for nothing brings out crowds 
that the most cleverly worded and 





"as seconds pass, boy tries 





illustrated posters can't lure away 
from a TV screen. 

Another of McKay’s gimmicks 
is a schoolyard demonstration for 
children: “Why You Shouldn't Play 
in the Streets.” This one allows 
children to learn, by participation, 
that sometimes a driver can’t stop 
in time, no matter how hard he 
tries. 

On a flat surface 42 by 60 ft., 
marked to simulate a street with 
curbs and parked cars, children 
chase a ball and try to retrieve it 
before being “hit” by an approach- 
ing car. 

The first step is to have the chil- 
dren chant out “one, two, three, 
four, five” as a large clock, pow- 
ered by a six-volt battery, ticks off 
the seconds. They learn the proper 
cadence so they can use it later in 
the “game.” 

A cut-down hula hoop the size 
of an automobile tire is introduced, 
and the children learn it represents 
the wheel of a car. A child takes 
the hoop and makes four turns with 
it, marking where it stops. Boys 
take a tape measure and call out 
the distance. The instructor then 
explains to the group that a car 
traveling 20 mph. travels 29 feet in 
one second—about four turns of the 
wheel. 

Next comes the exciting part of 
the show. A child runs to the cen- 
ter of the mock-up roadway to pick 
up the ball while his classmates 
count the seconds in growing alarm. 
The counting breaks up into a bab- 
ble of voices and screams of, “Go 
back!” and “Johnny got hit!” 

In the same setup, a demonstra- 
tion of sound perception is given. 
A child is blindfolded in the mid- 
dle of the play road, turned around, 
and instructed to point toward the 
horn when he hears it blow. Some- 
one then sounds a horn to the rear, 
front, side, and even directly over- 
head. The poor showing made by 
most subjects proves how reaction 
time can be lengthened even with 
a proper warning.® 
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by Claudius J. Walker 


safety 
made 
simple 








Florida uses dominoes to recruit safety workers. 


MAY PERSONS fear safety 
programs. 

Early in our attempts to organize 
an accident prevention program in 
Florida health departments we 
found that most health workers, 
paid or volunteer, shied away from 
the new project. Most explained, 
when pressed, that they had no 
time to learn lots of new figures, 
codes, procedures, etc. Some even 
admitted they could not read 
graphical tables, or were soon lost 
with statistics. Almost all seemed 
to visualize accident prevention in 
terms of masses of statistics, graphs, 
charts, and surveys. 

Since personnel assigned to the 
budding safety program had no 
authority to issue orders, this re- 
luctance to work in safety pre- 
sented a real problem. Fortunately, 
help came to us in the form of a 
gentleman representing the Elec- 


Mr. Walker is consultant, accident 
prevention program, Florida State Board 
of Health. 
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trical Utilities Safety Association 
of Ontario, Canada. During a 
demonstration he used a set of 
dominoes to illustrate his point that 
accident prevention is not neces- 
sarily a complex problem. 

We have used this technique to 
great advantage ever since. Per- 
sonnel who understand the pro- 
posed accident prevention program 
will accept the new role. Those 
who don’t won't! 

There are five dominoes in the 
set, labeled as follows: 

Background: (inexperience, per- 
sonal habits, and home conditions ) 

Defects of Person: (lack of 
knowledge, don’t care attitude, and 
physical inability to perform as- 
signed task) 

Unsafe Act or Condition: (the 
trigger mechanism ) 

Accident: (resulting from inter- 
action of the above three sets of 
circumstances ) 

Injury: (result of many, but not 
all, accidents. ) 


With suitable oral explanations, 
the dominoes are set up one by one 
so that tipping the one representing 
“Background” causes the whole 
series to fall like a row of child’s 
blocks. This illustrates the mech- 
anism of an accident with its con- 


sequent injury. 

The dominoes are again set up 
and the one marked “Unsafe Act 
or Condition” removed from the 
series. When “Background” is now 
tipped only it and “Defects of Per- 
son” fall. “Accident” and “Injury” 
remain upright. 

In short, the removal of the trig- 
ger mechanism, the “Unsafe Act or 
Condition” is accident prevention. 
Removing the unsafe act or condi- 
tion may be as simple as removing 
a broken bottle from a play area 
before a child steps on it. This 
makes it obvious that any alert 
person with a little common sense 
can prevent everyday accidents. 

Even the most reluctant worker 
will give accident prevention a try 
after this demonstration. 

The dominoes have also proved 
their worth when explaining the 
accident prevention program to 
citizens’ groups.@ 
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News from the Home Desk 
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Hugh McCahey 
Joins Staff 


The National Safety Council 
has named Hugh McCahey, of 
15 W.—660 Victory Parkway, 
Elmhurst, Ill., as a home safety 
consultant. ; 


Phil Dykstra, the Council's 
director of home safety, said 
McCahey will be in charge of 
the home safety inventory. He 
also will be a consultant to state 
and local organizations on home 
safety programs. 


McCahey, a native Chicagoan, 
attended St. George High School 
in Evanston. He earned a B. S. 
Degree in economics and history 
at St. Mary’s College, Winona, 
Minn. 


McCahey, married and the 
father of three children, comes 
to the National Safety Council 
from the Office Appliance Co., 
Chicago, where he was circula- 
tion manager for two _ trade 
journals it publishes. 
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NEW PAMPHLETS FOR ELDERLY 


Safety Hints for Elderly Per- 
sons is a new series of four 
pamphlets published by the Na- 
tional Safety Council. Each pam- 
phlet points up environmental 
aids and personal practices 
which will help prevent acci- 
dents among elderly persons 
having certain physical and 
mental impairments. These are: 


1. Poor Sight?—Avoid These 
Accidents (failing eye- 
sight ) stock number 599.13. 


ho 


Tire EasilyP—Avoid These 
Accidents (decreased 
strength and coordination ) 
599.14. 


3. A Little Shaky? — Avoid 
These Accidents (impair- 


10 to 
PRICES 49 


Individual leaflets, any 


selection, minimum order 
ONG IRS ©. ons wi. nnte'g te alee _ 


Complete set of four, each... $.12 
(Stock number 599.10) 


os 


Tire Easily? 





50 to 
499 


$.03 
ll 


ments of circulatory and 
nervous systems) 599.12. 


4. Forget Things? — Avoid 
These Accidents (failing 
mental abilities; copy 
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Program-idea 
Booklet Prepared 


More than 100 home safety pro- 
gram ideas, used throughout the 
nation, have been compiled into 
a mimeographed booklet by the 
Home Department of the National 
Safety Council. 

The booklet is designed for use 
by community organizations in- 
terested in promoting home safety. 


Included are project ideas on 
baby sitting, child safety, Christ- 
mas safety, fire safety, old age 
safety, poison prevention, and on 
subjects of special interest to men’s 
clubs. 

Single copies of the booklet, 
titled “Home Safety Project Ideas” 
are available without charge to 
program leaders of community or- 
ganizations. Write: Home Depart- 
ment, National Safety Council, 425 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, IIl. 


NSC’s ‘“‘Learn to 
Swim’”’ Campaign 

The National Safety Council, rec- 
ognizing drowning as the fourth 
leading cause of accidental death, 
has undertaken an “Everyone Learn 
to Swim” campaign. 

The program aims to find non- 
swimmers among children and 
young adults and help them get 
instruction. Interested govern- 
mental agencies, non-official or- 
ganizations and business firms are 
invited to participate in this ex- 
panded program to reach non- 
swimmers. 

Anticipating the learn to swim 
program, the spring issue of Home 
Safety Review carried a water 
safety campaign, including articles 
on how to set up a water safety 
program and how one community 
did it. 

Inquiries on the program should 
be sent to Ralph Kuhli, director, 
Public Safety Department, National 
Safety Council. 
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- Everywhere—all the time” 


QCCQtAFETY EVERYWHERE 

. all the time” is the 
theme of a new National Safety 
Council program, encompassing 
both on and off the job safety. 
The idea behind the program is 
to make safety a full time family 
affair. 


The program, developed in 
cooperation with Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., is built around a full 
color motion picture, “Safety 
Everywhere—All the Time.” 


The film revolves around a 
teenage boy’s boating accident 
which leads his family to realize 
that safety is a full time respon- 
sibility. 

Appearing frequently through- 
out the film is a new symbol, 
designed to bring safety im- 
mediately to the viewer's mind. 
The symbol is a yellow diamond 
with a black bull’s-eye, an adap- 
tation of the yellow diamond 
found on highways and a uni- 
versal symbol for caution and 


danger. This symbol is promi- 
nently displayed on all materials 
included in the program. 

Unique among campaign ma- 
terials is a home safety score- 
board to keep the family safety 
conscious. In the movie the 
mother, distressed at the near- 
loss of her son in an accident, 
makes a safety scoreboard, simi- 
lar to those used in plants to tell 
employes how many days since 
the last disabling injury. This 
scoreboard has a space for emer- 
gency telephone numbers, a 
handy message pad—and most 
important—a place to record the 
number of accident-free days for 
the family. 


Other materials for home use 
are stickers for use on cor- 
respondence, pens and key tags. 
All these devices promote the 
diamond symbol and theme. 


The motion picture will be 
available from the Council on a 
purchase or loan basis.@ 





One of campaign materials is safety scoreboard for home. 
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Old Bottles Pay Off 


Safety gimmick launches Shreveport’s Poison Control Center. 


HE Caddo Bossier Satety Coun- 

cil of Shreveport, La., this spring 
devised a unique gimmick to pro- 
mote the opening of the city’s Poi- 
son Control Information Center. 

The promotion idea, initiated by 
Dr. Harold B. Levy, president of 
the safety council, urged city resi- 
dents to clean out their medicine 
cabinets and take their old pre- 
scription bottles to a local drug 
store. 

Each person turning in a bottle 
received a 6 ounce bottle of sani- 
tizing agent to use in his medicine 
cabinet. These gifts were donated 
by a local chemical company. The 
person who brought the oldest pre- 
scription bottle to each of the 46 
cooperating drugstores was given 
a $10 gift certificate from the drug- 
gist. 

Each drugstore set up a sign 
announcing the contest and a con- 
tainer to hold empty bottles and 
pill boxes. These arrangements 
were made in cooperation with the 
Retail Druggists Association and 
the Drug Travelers Association. 

In addition, cooperating drug- 
gists included a poison control pre- 
vention chart with each prescrip- 
tion they filled and enclosed charts 
in monthly statements to customers. 
The chart, designed to be taped 
inside medicine cabinets, gives in- 
structions for preventing and treat- 
ing poisonings and lists the tele- 
phone number of the Poison 
Control Information Center. Dur- 
ing the first two weeks of April, 
druggists distributed 20,000 charts. 

The Poison Control Information 
Center is the first for Shreveport 
and according to Dr. Levy has al- 
ready proved its worth both to 
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physicians who needed immediate 
poisoning information and to citi- 
zens needing emergency treatment. 
The center treats emergency cases 
only when the family physician is 
not available. 

The center was sponsored by the 
Caddo Bossier Safety Council, local 
medical society, pediatric society, 
Drug Travelers Association, Retail 
Druggists Association and the T. E. 
Schumpert Memorial Sanitarium. 

Dr. Levy called the establish- 
ment of the Poison Control Center 
one of the outstanding projects of 
the safety council this year and 
praised community cooperation 
during the medicine cabinet clean 
out campaign. 

Said Levy: “The campaign to rid 
cabinets of old medicines, some 
potentially dangerous, was enthusi- 
astically supported by both the 











Checking a drugstore's intake of old 
prescription bottles are: left John 
Fitterer, Shreveport Drug Travelers, 
and Dr. Harold B. Levy, president 
Caddo Bossier Safety Council. 


public and druggists of the com- 
munity.” 

Encouraged by the campaign’s 
success and deploring the number 
of children poisoned by medicine 
and the number of adults using 
old, dangerous medicines, Dr. Levy 
announced that the “clean out 
medicine cabinets campaign” will 
be an annual safety council event.® 





TEXAS PARENTS GET SAFETY TIPS 


A seminar on home safety was 
recently presented to parents and 
teachers of young children in Dal- 
las, Tex. -The session, held in a 
local school auditorium, included 
illustrated talks on the causes and 
prevention of fire, falls and poison- 
ings. 

The seminar was directed toward 
teachers and parents of preschool 
and one through third grade, chil- 


dren as well as operators of day 


nurseries. Speakers were: J. D. 
Mitchell, fire marshal of Irving, 
Tex.; W. F. Leonard, director of 
safety and insurance, Southland 
Corp., Dallas, and Dr. M. F. 
Mason, director of Poison Informa- 
tion Center, Parkland Hospital, 
Dallas. 

Sponsoring the seminar were 
local Parent-Teacher Associations, 
the Dallas County Health Depart- 
ment and the Texas State Depart- 
ment of Health. 
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CCIDENTAL deaths in Febru- 

ary numbered about 6,800 or 

100 more than in 1959. There was 

an increase in home accident fatali- 

ties, no change in work and de- 

creases in motor-vehicle and public 
non-motor-vehicle deaths. 

The two-month death total was 
14,500, an increase of 1 per cent 
over last year. Increases in motor- 
vehicle and home accident fatali- 
ties were nearly offset by a decrease 
in public non-motor-vehicle. Deaths 
from work accidents numbered 
about the same as in 1959. 


Home Deaths 

Deaths from home accidents to- 
talled 2,600, or 200 more than in 
February a year ago. 

The two-month death total was 
5,400, an increase of 4 per cent 
over 1959. More deaths resulted 
from poisonings, falls, and firearms 






The latest figures available, prepared by the 
National Safety Council Statistics Department. 


accidents; fewer from poison gases 
and mechanical suffocation; and 
about the same number from fires 
and burns. Aside from decreases 
in the 5 to 14 and 15 to 24 year 
age groups, each age group showed 
an increase in deaths over the pre- 
vious year. 


Motor-Vehicle Deaths 

There were 2,370 deaths from 
motor-vehicle accidents in Febru- 
ary, or 2 per cent below a year ago. 

Deaths for the two months to- 
talled 5,240, or 1 per cent above 
last year. Mileage data are not 
available at this time to calculate 
a rate on this basis. ; 

For the two-month period, 30 
states had fewer deaths than last 
year and 20 had more deaths. 
States with the greatest improve- 
ment for the first two months of 
the year were: Alaska, —67 per 


cent; Idaho, —47 per cent; and New 
Hampshire, —38 per cent. 
Reporting cities with populations 
of more than 10,000 had a decrease 
of 1 per cent for February, but an 
increase of 1 per cent for the two- 
month period. Cities with more 
than 200,000 population having the 
largest reduction in deaths for the 
first two months of 1960 were: 
Grand Rapids, Mich., —100 per 
cent; E] Paso, Texas, —82 per cent; 
Birmingham, Ala., and Miami 
Beach, Fla., both down 75 per cent. 


Work Accidents 


Deaths from work accidents in 
February numbered about 1,000— 
no change from last year. The total 
for two months was 2,100, also no 
change from 1959. 


Public Deaths 


Public non-motor-vehicle deaths 
in February numbered about 1,000, 
or 100 fewer than a year ago. 


Deaths during the two months 
totalled 2,100, or 5 per cent less 
than in 1959. There was a sizeable 
reduction in deaths in other speci- 
fied public accidents and a mod- 
erate decrease in falls. Small in- 
creases occurred in deaths from 
drownings, fires and burns, fire- 
arms, and transportation accidents. 
Increases were recorded for chil- 
dren 5 to 14 years old and young 
people 15 to 24 years of age. Other 
age groups showed decreases. 
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HOME SAFETY PRODUCTS 


Publication of product announcements in this section should not be 
construed as endorsement or approval by the National Safety Council. 


Instant fire fighting 


Hide-a-Hose is stored on 
a reel in the basement and 
can be pulled up through 
a trap door to provide 
water for fighting fire. 
The hose is 150 feet and 
designed to reach fires any- 
where in the house. Its special nozzle, according to 
the manufacturer, can be regulated to produce either 
a fog to smother oil and electrical fires or a stream 
to direct against fires in wood, upholstering, drapes. 
When the hose is not being used, the compartment 
can be locked. 
Flinchbaugh Murray Corp., 66 N. Murray Place, 
York, Pa. 


Emergency light 


A light that turns on 
automatically when electric 
power fails has been de- 
veloped by Astro-Lite, de- 
signed for home or com- 
mercial use, helps prevent 
accidents, panic or pilfer- 

ing during power failures. 

Made in four colors, this light looks like a small 
portable radio and is made of shatterproof styrene. It 
measures 6% by 8 in., can be hung on a wall or rested 
on a table, and plugs into any wall fixture or electrical 
outlet. Retail price, $19.95. 

Astronautics Engineering Corporation, 500 W. 18th 
St., Hialeah, Fla. 
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s Sticky spray for rugs 
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Sta-put, a spray designed to 
«Skid-proof scatter rugs, now 
comes in a small 5 oz. aerosol 
can, priced at 98 cents. 
According to the manufac- 
turer, the spray adheres to rug 
backs, dries in minutes and 
makes rugs slip proof and safe 
on any floor surface. The 5 oz. can reportedly treats 
several average size rugs, giving protection up to four 
months, does not affect washability of rugs and will 
not mar floors. 
Cling-Surface Co., 1048 Niagara St., Buffalo 13, N. Y. 


Non-break 
thermometer 


This new-design 
thermometer is ad- 
vertised as “abso- 
lutely safe, un- 
breakable, a boon 

to mothers of kicking infants.” Instead of the conven- 
tional mercury and glass, the thermometer has a 
temperature-sensitive combination of metals encased 
in stainless steel. 

Temperature is read on a watch-like dial. “Shaking 
down” is eliminated by a re-set button like that on 
a stop-watch which re-zeroes the instrument. It: is 
available at standard length for $12.95. 

Cary Thermometer Co., 100 West 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. 


511.03-260 








